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IN CAPTIVE CHAINS. 





By Will S. Gidley. 





Like Tatrick Henry, I’ve always said 
I'd never be a slave; 

I'd sooner die for Liberty 
And fill a patriot’s grave. 


My wife, she, too, has always been 
For Liberty a stickler; 

The very latest brand at that, 
On this point she’s partic’lar. 


I well recall when we were wed: 
Would she obey? Not she! 

No such vows she would ever make 
In this age of Liberty. 


Times change! For now, alas, I find, 
No longer are we free; 

We're both ruled by a tyrant bold— 
His age is “coming three!” 

—The Bohemian. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Cc. Cc. C. (Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt) 
gives us interesting editorial news 
this week from Finland and Iceland. 





The law on new citizens contains 
an important provision relating to 
passports. It also fixes the status of 
American women who marry foreign- 


ers. It has a clause in relation to 


that person the husband. 


as, for instance, Lincoln, even with- 
out her husband's consent. Ipswich, 


the wife even with the consent of the 
husband, if the devise were to the 
disherison of her heirs. It is, hov- 
ever, in regard to the trading wife 
or wife-merchant that some of the old 
boroughs approached most nearly to 
modern legislation in regard to mar- 
ried women. In France, the old com- 
mon law allowed a wife who was a 
merchant in some trade in which the 
husband was not engaged or which 
the husband permitted the wife to 
carry on for their common profit, to 
sue and be sued as a “feme sole;” 
and Worcester, Lincoln, Waterford 
and several other British boroughs 
placed the wife trader on the same 
basis. 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, former 
president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, is said by 
Harper’s Weekly to be opposed 
to the nomination of Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks for President. He 
is of the opinion, according to 
the Richmond (Ind.) Item, that 
Fairbanks’s nomination would 
Indiana Democratic by 50,000. 


of Roosevelt, and favors the nomina- 


tion of Taft. Mr. Foulke is a civil 


and independence. His opinion is 


worthy of respect. 





There 
establish 


to 
for 


movement on foot 
exclusively 


is a 
a colleze 
women on the Pacific slope. 
fort has already taken definite form. 


A charter has been obtained, a board 


on the other hand, forbade devise of | 


Many be] 
coughs permitted the wife to hold lands | of Judge Gray who, in 1863, declared 
which could not be alienated without unconstitutional lowa’s law forbidding 
her consent, and the rights of the wife | the entry of free negroes, is living in 
to devise property away from her hus- San Francisco, where she has made 
band were allowed in some boroughs, | her home for many years. 





Mrs. Maria Freeman Gray, widow 


Mrs. Free- 
man contributed a biographical sketch 
of her husband to the current number 
of Alexander’s Magazine of Boston. 
She was a Massachusetts woman and 
was graduated from Wesleyan Acad- 
emy at Wilbraham. Later she was 
preceptress at Ft. Wayne College, Ind. 





BEINGS DENIED POLITICAL 


PRIVILEGES. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The Christian faith shows no favor 
of sex in its rewards. Contrast the 
condition of women in the various 
parts of the world today, those of 
Asia and Afr’ca, who remain toys or 
serfs, with those in Europe or Amer- 
ica, who are taught the principles of 
the gospel and who live under some 
flag which protects their dearest in- 
terests. And yet in this goodly 
American land, this Christianized 
land, full freedom, such as men take 
to themselves, is withheld from 
women by men. Never mind, my 
brother, if the long oppressed sister 
does not realize her need well enough 
to zealously seek for her rights: never 
heed this lethargy on her part, as 
is surely shown by some women; but 
straightway do you endeavor to yield 
to her that for which you yourself 
would fight today. That with which 
you would not part, for its value you 
know and prize highly. If one woman 


| five, ten or twenty desire to lay hold 


| 
| 


service reformer, a strong, earnest, | jight. 
sincere man of intellect, eloquence | America?” 


mean ‘ag : 
. | upon this right equally with men, and 
Mr. |thousands of women are indifferent 
Foulke is a warm friend and supporter |to it or oppose it, tell me what law 


of justice deprives the minority of its 
possession? Other nations have done 
well in proportion to their gospel 
How about “happy proud 
For in America women 
are exalted in many ways and we be- 


lieve w'll ultimately take their places | 


side by side with their brothers, form 
ing a company of sons and dauzh- 
ters of the Lord Almighty. Together 


{they are to help to brine the world 


The ef- | 


of trustees organized, and a desirable | 


site procured in the delightful town 
of Pasadena, adjacent to Los Angeles. 
‘In climate, in the character of its 
| citizens, in its public and_ private 
achievements, Southern California 
peculiarly fitted for the location of a 


woman's college, which shall main- 


is | 


to the knowledge of wisdom and love. 
Colonial Women. 

The readers of Colonial history find 

the names of women, who were prom- 


inent in the higher walks of Ife. 
There were these, too, who, when in 
their homes in England, had _ ar- 


ranged gorgeous shades of embroidery 
and done other like delicate things 
toward assisting in home-making, 
where ease and comfort were found: 
women who, for the cause of what 
to them seemed just, endured with the 
men who first came to make _ their 
homes in this America: then began 


Fredericksburg. The corner stone 
was laid by Pres‘'dent Andrew Jack- 
son, who closed with these words: 
“Fellow-citizens, at your request and 
in your name I now deposit this plate 
in the spot destined for it; and when 
the American pilgrim shall in after 
ages come up to this h‘gh and holy 
place and lay his hand upon this sa- 
cred column, may he recall the vir- 
tues of her who sleeps beneath, and 
depart with his affections purified, 
and his piety strengthened while he 
invokes blessings upon the mother of 
Washington.” The monument bears 
the simple but touch'ng inscription. 
“Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 
What kind of beings were these 
women so much lower than, men! 
Were they not of the same blood, 
aspirations and abilities as_ their 
brothers? 


Women Competent. 

If men and women who know of 
these facts and of many others sim- 
ilar, are just to themselves, using 
their God-given powers to d'scern 
truths even in the lives of women, 
they cannot deny the fact for a single 
moment that woman is as competent 
as man to think, act and live. That 
she is entitled by an unwritten law 
of the race to equality (not mastery). 
Woman's relation to the government 
is not a new subject for considera- 
t’on. ’Tis true, there are some 
women who do _ not desire’ the 
ballot. These we find among ali 
classes. Some are good women 
who _—i honestly feel repelled’ by 
the subject; some just indifferent, 
whose every earthly want is supplied. 
Then there are those whose chief aim 
is to be admired by a brainless crowa, 
also the lawless women. But there 
are other women whose home joys are 
blighted, whose souls are burdened. 
They seek in vain for legal help. 
These women desire the ballot that 
their children and themselves may 
be protected. A woman may even 
be taxed and yet can net have the 
means of expressing by ballot in 
what manner her money may be used. 
{One has said, “This is where the 
declaration of independence comes in 
as an interpreter of the constitution, 
and it utters no uncertain voice on 
this question as to who are the peo- 
ple meant in the preamble and art’- 
cles following. It says: ‘We hold 





these truths to be self-evident’—(mark 
that, self-evident; that is, that they 
require no proof)—'that all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happ‘ness; that to secure these rights’ 
—(here is the word secure, not give, 
grant or bestow)—‘to secure’ these 
rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed,’ 








‘(not from the consent of half the 


tain the highest standards now main-|their hardships, borne as bravely as | governed—the consent of the male 


tained anywhere in woman's educa- 
tion, and shall add some new features. 

But how much better it would be 
to enlarge and improve the facilities 
for women’s study in the admirable 
co-educational colleges already exist- 
ing. No “woman's college” will ever 
supply the advantages of an institu- 
tion for both sexes. 





foreigners who do not become citizens | 


in good faith. Thousands of German- 
Americans who are living abroad will 
be affected by this provision. Many 
international complications will be 
prevented. Changes in naturaliza- 
tion are also made of interest to 
women. 


A convention of women’s clubs of 
Virginia was held in Lynchburg this 
spring for the purpose of forming a 
State federation. The call for the 
convention was issued by the Wom- 
an’s Club of Lynchburg and was re- 
ceived throughout the State with in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


join, and appointed delegates. Mrs. 
Decker and Miss Poppenheim were 
present to aid in organizing the new 
federation. 
John K. Ottley of Atlanta and Mrs. 
L. R. Dashiel of Richmond, Va., who 


have done much for education in the | 
The movement was effected to | 


State. 


a great extent by Miss’ Elizabeth 


Gish, who is chairman of the commit- | 


tee on State Federation of the Lynch- 
burg Woman’s Club. Mrs. J. R. Kyle 
of Lynchburg was elected president 
of the federation. 


Mary Bateson, in a book just pub- 
lished, shows that in England the 
borough customs as regards married 
women show very large discrepancies 
from the convenient common law 
which after the Norman era simply 
made man and wife one person, and 


Other guests were Mrs. | 


Miss Clara Clemens, the daughter 
of Mark Twain, is spending a few 
' weeks in Boston, pursuing her musi- 
cal stud‘es. She lately distinguished 
herself by her coolness and bravery 
on the steamer Rosalind, when that 


vessel collided with another off the 
‘coast of Nova Scotia. The high 


character of the women of Mark 
Twain’s own family is no doubt 
one reason why the distingui-h- 
ed humorist is so strongly in 
favor of equal suffrage. He writes: 
“IT should like to see the ballot in 
the hand of every woman.” 


About twenty- | 
five clubs accepted the invitation to | 


Mark Twain has been serious for a 

moment. <A reporter called on him at 
his hotel in London for word on the 
| report that the humorist was to marry 
again. Mark went to his desk and 
after silent thought wrote out the fol- 
lowing: “I have not known and shall 
never Know any one who could fill the 
place of the wife I have lost. I shall 
not marry again.” That little state- 
ment exacts a new tribute of affection 
from us all. 
Miss Belle Kearney has recovered 
|from an illness of two months, in 
| Philadelphia, and is now at 109 Bowen 
| street, Providence, R. I. She will re- 
/main there until September 1, when 
she goes to Washington County, Pa., 
for a month of temperance work, to 
| be followed by a campa‘gn of several 
‘weeks in Canada. 








The women pounded their coarse In- 
dian corn for their children’s 
and bade them ask God’s blessing be- 
fore they partook of their scanty por- 
tion. By their firmness they infused 
new strength in the men who were 
cheered on in their struggle for free- 
dom in a land full of obstacles. 
Women Pioneers. 

Some pioneer women in our ownh 
New England deserve honorable men- 
tion. Only one will I name here, that 
is Widow Story. “Her husband was 
killed by the fall of a tree. She came 
from Connecticut to Salisbury, Ver- 
mont, with her ten children, to take 
his place and preserve and clear up 
his farm. Acre after acre of the 
dense dark forest was cut by her axe. 
The logs and bushes were piled and 
burned by her own strong and 
untiring arm and hand. Crops were 
raised, by which, with the fruits of 
her fishing and unerring rifle, she 
supported herself and children. As a 
refuge from the assaults of the In- 
dians and dangerous w'ld beasts she 
dug out an underground room, into 
which, through a small entrance made 
to open under an overhanging thicket 
in the bank of a stream, she nightly 
retreated with her children till with 
her own hands and help of her chil- 
dren she cleared up a valuable farm 
and placed herself in independent cir- 
cumstances in life. 

Poet and Historian. 

Phillis Wheatley in 1773 wrote a 
volume of poems which was _ pub- 
lished in London. A poem which sho 
gave to Gen. Washington gave her 
enduring fame. Hannah Dustin’s 
fame is more widely known. Mercy 
Warren, an American poet and his- 
tor‘an, died in 1814 at the age of 87 
years. Her writings were published 
under the title of “The History of the 
Rise, Progress and Termination of the 
American Revolution, Interspersed 
with Biographical, Political and Moval 
Observations.” in three volumes. 

Washington’s Mother. 

The grandmother of our fair, re- 
public, mother of George Washington, 
Mary Bail Washington, was of great 
intelligence and integrity. Industri- 
ous, economical, charitable, she was 
best pleased when her children were 
good rather than great. Her monu- 
ment was erected May 7, 1833, at 


bread | 


|did their male companions bear them. | half—but the governed), and that 


| ‘whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and inst'tute a new govy- 
ernment, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to’ them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.’” 
Welfare Inseparable. 

Inseparable is woman's’ welfare 
from man’s. It is by and through 
lust, greed, injustice, ignorance and 
adherence to custom that any man 
or woman can in this enlightened 
country and age think otherwise thut 
that such women as desire equality in 
laws which govern them should have 


it. And those women who do not 
now desire to use. the © ballot 
should carefully seek to understand 


more about its worth, its meaning and 
power; not alone to the individual, 
but to the nation. The future good 
should be considered; we should lock 
ahead to the time when the whole 
earth shall be peopled by those not 
dwelling here today. 

Do not be satisfied with the nar- 
row, short space of time or place in 
which we now live. Rise up, stand 
erect, use all means available to look 
out and up and abroad, over seas and 
beyond mountains, the earth around. 
Thus may we understand more fully 
what our heavenly home may be 
where brothers and sisters having one 
common Father will eternally dwell. 

Eliza S. Eaton. 

Bartcn Landing, Vt. 





In the Beecher family the name of 
Mrs. Stowe was often quoted to the 
younger generation as one having au- 
thority. On one occasion a grand- 
niece of Mrs. Stowe became very angry 
at a playmate and, stamping her foot, 
said: “I hate you, and I don’t want 
anything more to do with you, nor 
your man-servant, nor your maidser- 
vant, nor your ox, nor your ass.” Her 
mother sternly reproved her, asking 
}her if she knew what she was saying. 
Little Miss Beecher promptly replied, 
“Yes, the Ten Commandments.” ‘Well, 
do you know who wrote them?’ The 
child, looking disgusted, answered, 
“Goodness, yes! Aunt Harriet did, I 
s’pose.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jane Addams is planning to 
epen at Hull House, Chicago, a five- 
cent theater, to furnish wholesome 
dramatic amusement in opposition to 
the cheap theatrical shows of a 4de- 
moralizing tendency. 

Princess Sophia of Greece is presi- 
dent of the Forest Protective Society 
and she is laboring to substitute coke 
in place of wood, with which bakers’ 
furnaces are at present run. Twenty- 
five out of 200 ovens at Athens are 
now using coke, 

Miss Margaret S. Kelly, employed 
in the mint bureau of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, has been 
given an increase in salary from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year. It is said 
that Miss Kelly js the first woman 
to receive such high compensation .1s 
a Government employee. 

Mrs. Emma B. Gulliver has been ap- 
pointed master of the Dillaway Gram- 
mar school in Boston. She is one of 
the most scholarly and accomplished 
women in the city corps and has been 
in the forefront of all important edu- 


cational activities among women 
teachers. 
Miss Helen Pearse, who had her 


training at St. Bartholomew's hospi- 
tal (London), and is now matron of 
the great northern central hospital, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the many nurses engaged by the Ton- 
don county council in the schools. 





Miss Adelaide Hascom, a Seattle 
artist, won the $500 prize offered by 
the Alaska-Yukon Pacific exposition 
management for the most attractive 
;}emblem symbolic of the purposes and 
ja'ms of the 1909 fair. Her design 
; was unanimously accepted the 
| publicity committee after 
about 150 designs submitted 


by 
examining 
in com- 


- | petition. 


Miss Josephine Smith, a teacher of 
history in the Boston schools, has al- 
ind 
girls on pilgrimages to historic places 
in Boston. She believes that in this 
way they will acquire a better under- 
standing of early American history 
and a stronger degree of civie pride. 
Miss Smith easily won a first prize of 
$50 in the “know Boston” contest re- 
cently conducted by the daily Post. 

Mrs. Edith Davis, of 
Wis., is the successor of the late Mary 
H. Hunt as superintendent of Scienti- 
fic Temperance Instruction for the 
World’s and National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She sailed 
recently for England enroute to the 
International Anti-Alcoholism Con- 
gress at Stockholm, Sweden. Mrs. 
Davis is accompanied by her daughter, 
who is a teacher in the public schools 
of Milwaukee. 


| ways made it a point to take boys ¢ 


Milwaukee, 


Miss Horton, the author of “The 
Burden of the Cities,” a book which 
has been adopted as a part of the 
study course by the Women’s Home 
Missionary Society, is connected with 
the Halstead Street Institutional 
Church in Chicago, and is especially 
fitted to conduct this course in the 
“Christian service.” _ 

Mrs. Mattie R. Turner has been ap- 
pointed a regent of the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, to succeed Mrs. Helen 
M. Stoddard, who has removed to 
California. Mrs. Turner received her 
commission fiom the Governor of 
Texas just in time to sit with the 
board in its meetings during com- 
mencement week. She was elected 
secretary of the board, an office held 
by Mrs. Stoddard since the college 
was founded, and one of her first of- 
| ficial duties was to sign the diploma 
lof her daughter, Eula. 





Miss M. Louise Armstrong of Wood- 
ward high school, Cincinnati, O., is to 
have the honor of being the first prin- 
cipal of the summer vacation schools, 
which are now a permanent feature of 
the city schools. Miss Armstrong did 
not seek the position, but she has 
given her summers to their manage- 
ment ever since the organization of 
the vacation schools by members of 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, and was 
thus the most logical as well as the 
most efficient candidate for the place. 
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Since press and public have ever 
been wont to spread misinformation 
about woman suffrage, it is not sur- 
pr'sing that falsehoods are already 
afloat concerning womaar suffrage in 
Finland. A friend, who has received 
a package of American papers, begs 
me to correct some of the misstate- 
ments, and adds that even the Wom- 
an’s Journal has reprinted some of 
them. 

She tells me that Miss Kakikoski, 
who is a strong supporter of the most 
conservative party, has been repre- 
sented as a leader of the Soc‘al Demo- 
crats. A woman so conservative as 
to be opposed to the establishment 
of a home for unmarried mothers, 
upon the ground of morals, is pictured 
as an urgent advocate of “free mar- 
riage.” Even the intellectual middle- 
aged Lucina Hagman, the president 
of a dignified body of progressive 
women, and princ’pal of an important 
school, is described as a girl, who has 
been caught fighting in the street! 
The masses of readers do not remem- 
ber names and places, and corrections 
of misstatements like these are doubt- 
less of little interest to Amer'can 
readers, however exasperating the 
misrepresentation may be to those 
whose names figure in the reports. 
Our readers will be more apt to re 
member the statement now going the 
rounds, that a “free marriage” Dill 
will be introduced and d'‘scussed in 
the present Parliament. This, my 
Finnish friend declares to be the 
veriest nonsense. 

I send this note to the Journal, not 
so much to make the corrections, as 
to warn suffragists not to accept re- 
ports concerning Finland, until they 
have been ver'fied. Finland has 
tablished a broader democracy of gov- 
ernment than any other country in 
the world has dared to attempt, and 
we shall be sure to hear many tales 
of wonderful events which have never 
happened. Let us not forget our 
pinch of salt. Cc. Cc. C. 


es- 





ICELAND, 


Good news comes from far-away 
Iceland. This island is the chief de- 
pendency of the Crown of Denmark, 
and has its own constitution and ad- 
ministration, under a charter wh'ch 
came into force August 1, 1874. By 
the terms of this charter, the legisla- 
tive power is vested in the Althing. 
consisting of 40 members, 34 elected 
by popular suffrage, and 6 nominated 
by the King of Denmark. A m‘nister, 
nominated by the King, resides at the 
capital, Reikjavik, and is the head of 
the administration. 

The present minister 
Hafstein, I th'nk,) is very’ broad- 
minded and progressive. He has de- 
voted himself in a whole-hearted way 
to the development of the island. It 
is understood that he will propose a 
bill to the Althing this summer, which 
will grant polit‘cal suffrage to women 


(M. Hannes 


on the same terms as men. The bill, 
thovgh introduced this summer, 
would not become a law before the 
year 1909, and would not go into 
effect before 1910. The Icelandic wom- 
en are not novices in politics. In 
1882, all widows and unmarried wom- 
en, 25 years of age, who supported 


famil‘es, or lived by their own earn- 
ings, were given the right to vote in 
parish, town and parochial councils. 
In 1902, the Althing passed a bill 
which gave such women the right of 
eligib‘lity to all offices for which 
they could vote. These women have, 
therefore, had municipal suffrage fon 
25 years, and eligibility to municipal 
office for five years. The experiment 
has evidently been accepted generally 
as satisfactory, for the new movement 
to extend polit‘cal, or parliamentary 
suffrage has met with wide approval. 

Fru Briet Asmunden has elited a 
woman's paper in Reikjavik for many 
years. When it first appeared, the 
paper, the editor and her doctrines 
were scoffed at by the public, but 
“continued dripp'ng of water wears 
away the stone,” and Fru Asmund- 
sen’s logical and eloquent pleas for 





equal rights for women, have worn 
away the prejudices of Iceland. Clad 
in her picturesque, national costume, 
she was a conspicuous figure at the 
International suffrage meeting, held 
‘n Copenhagen last summer, and no 
delegate was more appreciative of 
the value and the fraternal helpfnl- 
ness of an international suffrage 
movement. She filled her paper with 
inspiring reports of its work, and now 
writes to Johanna Munter, of Copen- 
hagen, that a woman suffrage associa- 
tion has been formed, under the name 
of the Icelandic Woman's Rights Or- 
ganization. The organization § is 
pledged to live and work, until full 
suffrage is given to women. The 
press and publie seem to be in sym- 
pathy with the movement. The wives 
of two editors of prominent papers, 
and the daughter of a third are mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. It 
will give American suffragists great 
pleasure to extend congratulations to 
the fully enfranchised women of an- 
other Scandinavian country. Last 
year it was Finland; this year Nor- 
way; and perhaps next year it will 
be Iceland. When Sweden and Den- 
mark have also given the full suf- 
frage, as they will soon, all Scandi- 
navian lands will possess governments 
based upon equal rights for men and 
women. 

Iceland, owing to the isolation of 
its position, has been less influenced 
by the institutions of other countries 
than most lands; and retains many old- 
time customs which have survived 
from the days of the Matriarchate 
One of these is that women maintain 


their own names after marriac 
Daughters still take their mother's 
name, with the suffix of ‘“datter,’ 


and sons take the father’s name, with 
the addition of “sen.” The spir:t 
which has kept these ancient customs 
nearly unchanged, has prevented the 
legal degradation of women to the 
humiliating subservience which has 
been their lot in too many lands. 
Iceland is a small island and pos- 
sesses but a small population, and 
moreover it is a dependency, yet it 
could teach a big Republic, I could 
name, some needed lessons in the 
meaning of true democracy. 
Cc. C. C. 





THE STORY OF A HOUSEWORKER. 





Let every one who desires to vom- 
prehend the disabilities of women, 
read in the New York Independeni 
of July 11, the simple and sorrowful 
of a young woman who, like 
hundreds of thousands of others, has 
had to earn her own living, and has 
tried successively housework, factory 
work, sewing, store work, and again 
housework. After faithful toil in 
such diversified forms of industry as 
are open to an industr‘ous young girl 
of 16, who has gone through her 
second year of high  school—this 
woman of 24, who “has never yet 
become acquainted with any man in 
whose hands she has dared to place 
her future, especially when she re- 
membered the experience of some of 
her friends in the matrimonial line,” 
thus summed up the outcome of her 
eight years’ struggle: 

“I tell you, girls who work for a 
l‘'ving are almost powerless against 
the forces on every hand calculated 
to break down their health and morals. 
“However,” she adds, “general house- 
work is the best of all for any girl 
of sufficient muscle, who knows and 
keeps her place. To sum up, I have 
more time, money, health, privacy, 
and choice of companions in doing 
housework than anything else. Why 
don't I do it? Well, my social posi- 
tion is not as good in this occupation 
in others. People will call me 
‘kitchen mechanic,’ ‘pot-slinger,’ 
‘hired girl,’ and maybe will even won- 
der if I am respectable.” 

This young woman's employer did 
her best to keep this intelligent do- 
mest‘c. She says: “With such in- 
vincible arguments so convincingly 
set forth by my houseworker, I began 
to feel some of that old-time security 
I used to feel when I had the same 
helper for years. One mornin2, 
however, I was taken aback by the 
announcement that my maid would 
leave when her week was up. In 
consternation I asked “Why?” and she 
confessed .that she couldn't stand the 


story 


as 


social pressure; that James, a new 
friend, looked down on girls who 
did housework, just as others had 


done, and that only last evening when 
he took her and her clerk friend, 
Lucy, to a restaurant, she had to 
kick Lucy under the table to make 
her keep still when he was sneering 





about ‘kitchen mechanics.’ She ex- 
pected to get a place in a store again. 
but this time, she hoped, a better 
one, and so I was rudely awakened 
from my dream of security.” 

Is it any wonder that socialistic 
hopes and beliefs are becoming s0 
general among the great body of men 
and women workers, when th’s social 
stigma attaches to honest work for 
wages? The opposition to woman 
suffrage among women of wealth and 
assured position is usually based up- 
on a sense of superiority, and an 
aversion to associating with less 
fortunate women workers on terms of 
political equality. Women are slow 





to learn the gospel of democrat’c 
equality. H. B. B. 
JUDGE LINDSEY VERSUS MISS 


COUZENS. 


Miss Phebe Couzens, who has neve 
lived in any of the equal suffrage 
States, says woman suffrage is a fail- 
ure. Judge Lindsey of the Denver 
Juvenile Court, who has spent his 
life in Colorado, writes: 

“I have never observed one evil 
as the result of woman suffrage. We 
have in Colorado the most advanced 
laws of any State in the Un‘on for 
the care and protection of the home 
and the children, the very foundation 
of the republic. These laws, in my 
opinion, would not exist at this time 
if it were not for the powerful influ 
ence of woman suffrage. It has not 
made women any the less womanly 
or any the less motherly. It does 
not take any mother from her home 
duties to spend ten minutes in cast- 
ing her vote, but in that ten minutes 
she wields a power which is doing 
more to protect that home and alt 
other homes than any power or influ- 
ence in Colorado.” 

This is fact against theory. 

Righteous protest is be‘ng made by 
the American press against the action 
of certain yellow journals in trying 


lto promote a war scare with Japan 


by telegraphing columns of interviews 
on the subject with persons of no im- 
portance, whose opinion has not the 
sl’ghtest weight, and publishing them 
under scare heads. The opponents 
of equal rights for women have 
played the same game in sending 
broadcast the foolish utterances of 
Miss Couzens, an erratic person 
whose opinion upon any subject ecar- 
ries no weight, and whose change of 
views as to equal suffrage, a change 
that took place long ago, is announced 
every few years with a flourish of 
trumpets as a piece of fresh and im- 
portant news. A. S. B. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend who sends’ her regulai 
subscription from Crawfordsv'lle, 
ind., writes: “It seems to me that 


‘our Journal’ continues to grow in in- 
terest with the years. I wish every 
woman could have the pleasure and 
benefit of reading it.” Cc. W. 





MORE TESTIMONY 
AUSTRALIA. 


FROM 





Prof. R. E. MacNaghten, of the Me- 
Gill University, Montreal, who lived 
for some years in Australia, contri- 
butes to the Canadian Magazine for 
June an interesting article on woman 
suffrage in that continental federa- 
tion. He says in part: 

At the Federal elections held 
throughout Australia last December, 
every adult woman was for the second 
time in the history of the Common- 
wealth enabled to exercise the privi- 
lege of the franchise. For Federal 
purposes the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia includes not only the whole 
continent of Australia, but also, the 
large and important island of Tas 
mania. Thus, throughout an _ enor- 
mous extent of territory, the 
political enfranchisement of  wo- 
men is already an accomplished 
fact: and this has added significance 
when we remember that Australia is 
the one continent in the world which 
is exclusively British in its civiliza- 
tion. 

A Magnificent Country. 

In this great and magnificent coun- 
try it has been realized for the first 
time in the world’s history that wo- 
men have a distinct and important 
part to play in contributing to the 
welfare of the body politic. Even if 
Australia were a small and unimpor- 
tant country, the fact would not be 
without significance; but when we re- 
member the size, wealth, resources 
and progress of the Island-Continent, 
the precedent thus set may reasonably 
he expected to appeal to the world 
with added force and weight. <A _ po- 
litical organization of such extent and 
importance as the Commonweulti of 
Australia cannot he lightly regarded 
by other countries Its vastness com- 
nels attention: and some idea of its 
relative capacities may be gathered 
from the fact that, were the rest of 
the habitable glebe to be submerged 
beneath the ocean tomorrow, there is 
—with the single exception of dia- 
monds—probably hardly anv com- 
modity now enjovel by man that the 
Commonwealth of Australia could not 
still continue to produce and utilize. 

A Full Success. 

That the extension of the franchise 
to women has heen a real success in 
Australia can hardly be disputed by 





any unprejudiced person; and _ suffi- 
cient time has passed since its first in- 
troduction to enable us to take a broad 
and dispassionate view of the case. 
Ninety per cent. of the men of Aus- 
tralia, to whichever of the great popu- 
lar parties they belong, would, I be- 
lieve, agree in stating that the con- 
cession of the vote to women has been 
a real benefit to the State; and it must 
be remembered that, though it is only 
four years since the Commonwealth of 
Australia adopted the principle, it had 
been in operation for at least a decade 
previously in the neighboring islands 
of New Zealand, and thence had been 
adepted by what was then the colony 
of South Australia; so that when the 
electors of the Commonwealth en- 
dorsed the enfranchisement of women, 
they were hot committing themselves 
blindly or rashly to a new or untried 
experiment. It was the success of 
the principle in New Zealand which 
led to its adoption in South Australia; 
it was the success of the principle in 
South Avstralia which made it an al- 
most necessary concomitant of the 
new constitution when the Common- 
wealth was inaugurated. 
Cast a Large Vote. 

It is sometimes said, as an argu- 
ment against female suffrage, that 
“women do not really want the vote.” 
What has happened in Australia since 
the granting of female franchise is a 
clear and striking disproof of that as- 
sertion, I admit, of course, that be- 
fore the suffrage was granted to the 
women of Australia, there was no very 
manifest or outspoken indication of 
such a desire. But, on the other 
hand, that women, since the boon has 
been granted, have shown the fullest 
and most intelligent appreciation of 
their privileges, will hardly be denied 
by any one conversant with the actual 
facts of the case. In the towns wo- 
men vote, if anything, in greater pro- 
portional numbers than men. In the 
country, owing to the long distances 
which have to he traversed, and the 
fact that the farmer's wife is gener- 
ally unable to leave her household du- 
ties, the case is somewhat different. 
though even there, so far as the vil- 
larves are concerned, the women are 
exhibiting remarkable political acu- 
men. 

Improved Methods. 

And not only are women, by going 
in great numbers to the polls, show- 
ing that they fully appreciate the priv- 
ilege conferred on them; but they are 
also intrcducing new, and what must 
be regarded as more scientific, meth- 


ods into political and electoral organi- 
zation. Let me give an example to il- 


lustrate this fact. 

At the time when the Federal fran- 
chise was first concedel to women 
voters I was residing in Tasmania. 
There was already in existence in Ho- 
bart an organization entitled “The 
“Woman's Franchise Association,” 
which had been originated with the 
purpese of securing female franchise. 
Though the original ch ect had been 
largely attained, the association was 
not disbanded. On the contrary, its 
members, representing some of the 
ablest and most cultured women of 
Southern Tasmania, immediately set 
to work to prove their utility in the 
coming election. In addition to other 
work they organized a series of week- 
ly meetings, each of which they invit- 
ed two or three of the Federal candi- 
dates to address. This was an entire- 
'v new departure. Formerly each can- 
didate had merely addressed his own 
supporters in his own district. But 
the Women’s Franchise Association 
introduced a new and, in my opinion, 
ain incomparably better method. The 
comparative method is the one truly 
scientific method, and it was this 
which they for the first time utilized. 
The resvlt was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. Candidates were eager to be 
invited to address the Association, 
and the benefit gained by the enuncia- 
tion of opposing views by different 
speakers at the same time, in the pres- 
ence of an audience whose one avowed 
object was to ascertain the truth, was 
a real advance on anything which had 
been attempted before. This indeed 
appears to me a distinctive and salu- 
tarv characteristic of the women’s 
vote, that it above all things endeav- 
ors to ascertain and act on the merits 


of the case And this point has at- 
tracted the attention of a_ recent 
writer in New South Wales, whose 


words I may quote: 

“For the first few years of their po- 
litical enfranchisement their principal 
effort has heen to educate themselves 
as a body in political ways. And their 
education is still going on: has, in 
fact. only begun. But the lines in 
which their influence is to be specially 
felt are graduallv hecoming clear. In 
the first place they have very largely 
declared themselves against privilege, 
against monopolies of all kinds, 
against the raising of the cost of liv- 
ing, by a protective tariff, in favor of 
individual liberty. and _ therefore 
against socialism, in favor of temper- 
ance, moral and physical cleanliness. 
and all that goes to build up a good 
national character. They are organiz- 
ing throughout the States, and their 
power is already great.” 

Benefits No Party. 

While thoroughly agreeing in the 
main with the writer of this extract. 
T do not think the implication that fe- 
male suffrage is necessarily anti-so- 
cialistie in character is borne out by 
the facts of the ease. Since the estab- 
lishment of female franchise, the 
Lahor party has made considerable 
progress in Avstralia, and the result 
of the last Federal election points 
still more cleirly to the same _ ten- 
dency. The true view would rather 
seem to be that the access of the fe- 
male vote makes no percentible differ- 
ence in matters of eni-and-dried poli- 
cy. If a Conservative Government be 





in power with male suffrage, it would 
gain approximately the same propor- 
tional addition of votes under female 
suffrage, and the same principle holds 
trve in regard to a Liberal or to a 
Labor party. It is not because female 
suffrage gives any advantage to a par- 
ticular political party (a view which 
cannot be substantiated by the actual 
results of the franchise in Australia), 
but rather because, in all matters, and 
especially in what I may term mat- 
ters of social politics, the woman's 
vote has a purifying, elevating and 
ennobling influence, that the granting 
of female suffrage in Australia must 
be regarded as an unqualified success. 
Quality Not Quantity. 

In countries where the system has 
not been tried, there seems to be a 
sort of feeling that an unknown dan- 
ger lies in suddenly doubling the num- 
ber of voters. That feeling does not, 
I believe, in any way realize the true 
facts of the case. If I may express my 
meaning by a paradox, female suffrage 
does not have the effect of duplicating 
the voting power by the admission of 
a large body of voters of unknown 
calibre. The increase, being a mere 
proportional one, does not for practi- 
cal purposes really make any numeri- 
cal difference so far as quantity is 
concerned. If a thousand voters give 
their suffrages for a successful candi- 
date under adult (including female) 
suffrage the quantitative result is 
really the same as if five hundred had 
voted for him under a_ principle of 
adult suffrage. The real difference is 
in the quality of the vote. And in this 
regard there is a genuine and sensible 
difference, though it may be somewhat 
difficult to analyze or define. How- 
ever incapable we may be of specify- 
ing the exact causes, most men will 
admit that the presence of a woman 
in the house makes all the difference 
between comfort and misery, and that 
what Matthew Arnold might have 
termed the “sweetness and light” of 
family life contrast in the most strik- 


ing and obvious manner with the 
squalor of a bachelor’s den. And the 


same subtle and almost indescribable 
element which pervades domestic life 
through the presence of woman, does 
also assuredly make its influence felt. 
when women take part in the political 
life of a nation. 

Not Bought With Beer. 

Nor would it be hard to find other 
reasons for the extension of this privi- 
lege to the female sex, The individual 
woman will probably exercise the suf- 
frage with greater eonscientiousness 
than the ordinary man. There still 
are quite a number of men whose poli- 
tical views are so hazy that a glass or 
two of beer will turn the scale. I re- 
member being present at a_ cricket 
match in Australasia in which one of 
the candidates for a coming State elec- 
tion (whom we will call Mr. Z.) was 
playing. After luncheon one of the 
mlavers came cut of the booth, and 
said to a friend in tones of fervent 
eratitude and admiration: “Mr. Z. 
‘shouted’ for the lot of us.” 

To “shout,” I should explain, is the 
Australian term for “to stand a drink.” 
I have little doubt that, by the judi- 
cious expenditure of two or three dol- 
lars, Mr. Z. gained quite a number of 
votes. This incident happened before 
the days of female suffrage. Since its 
introduction the value of beer as an 
e‘ect‘oneering agent has very largely 
decreased, because any suspicion of 
the emplovment of such means would 
immediately cause a considerable body 
of the enfranchised voters to offer the 


most determined opposition to the 
guiltv candidate. on conscientious 
gronnds alone. Indeed, I feel quite 


nositive from what I have ‘actually 
seen that the introduction of female 
franchise has considerably cheapened 
the cost of elections, owing to candi- 
dates being compelled (and very will- 
ingly compel'e)) to be more strict in 
their exnenditvre. 
Have Leisure to Study. 

Again. while the admission of wo- 
men to the franchise is already doing 
mreh to abolish the petty and sordid 
bribery of the public house. the same 
purifying influence may reasonably be 
expected to be displayed in larger and 
more imnortant directions. The 
growth and continued existence of 
such an organization as Tammany 
Hall may be ascribed to two causes: 
First, that the fverage male voter is 
too busy ip the pursuit of a livelihood 
to he able to devote much or any time 
to the proper study of municipal poli- 
tics: and secondly, that he is not suffi- 
ciently endowed with the conscious- 
ness of civie responsibility to feel 
hound to spare the time. The 
thorough-going and conscientious 
manner in which the women of Aus- 
tralia have prenared and are still pre- 
naring themselves for the exercise of 
the franchise is a sufficient proof that, 
so far as the latter of these two points 
is concerned, the advent of women 
voters is bound to exercise a salutary 
influence. But the fact that the ad- 
mission “f enfranchised women must 
necessarily inelude a class which is 
largelv a class of leisure, is an even 
more important eonsideration. Of all 
busv men the wealthy man of affairs 
is the bvsiest. A thousand schemes, 
a theusand eneagements. demand his 
eonstant attention. And thus it is 
preciselv the man who in a new coun- 
tre is mest required for the conduct of 


rublic and municipal affairs. who is 
least able or least’ inclined’ to 
snare the necessary. time. But 
with his wife and his daughters 
the case is very different. Thev 
have leisure in abundance, and 
to such an extent that they are fre- 


euently tempted to devote “their all 
too numerous leisure hours” to emptv 


and frivolons distractions. Bv such 
women as these. and by the wives and 
danghters of thousands of business 


and professional men, the time neces- 
sary for the proper study of political 
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and social questions can be easily 
given; and the opportunity of useful 
work often proves extremely accep- 
table. And they can now come to the 
task equipped with all the necessary 
preparation. The higher education of 
women has already accomplished, in 
all English-speaking countries, so 
much that the women of the leisure 
classes are just as potentially capable 
of dealing with difficult social and po- 
litical problems as men. And if men 
be more fitted for the adjustment of 
purely political questions (which still 
remains to be proved) it is hardly 
questionable that women are peculiar- 
ly fitted to deal with all those social- 
political problems with which some 
question of domestic economy is in 
anyway concerned, such as poor-law 
economy, hospital organization, the 
housing of the working classes, and all 
those educational matters in which the 
problems of the household are repro- 
duced on a larger scale. 


Red Tape Set Aside. 

Moreover, for the consideration of 
all such problems women have one 
great advantage, in that they do not 
by pre-disposition attuch the same im- 
portance to precedent and iorm, Even 
the wbiest and most successful of men 
are inc.ined to bow down and worship 
before the altar of red-tape: and this 
routine tendency in the case of the 
average male often produces the must 
deplorable results. A striking con- 
crete illustration of the inherent dif- 
ference between the sexes in this re- 
gard is afforded by the advent of 
Florence Nightingale on the staze ot 
the Crimean War, which I give in the 


words of Dr. Fitchett: “Into what 
Russell calls ‘the hell’ of this great 


tempie of pain and foulness moved the 
slight and delicate form of this Eng- 
lish lady, with her band of nurses. 
Instantly a new intelligence, instinct 
with pity, aflame with energy, fertile 
with womanly invention, swept 
through the hospital, Clumsy male 
dlevices were dismissed, almost with a 
gesture, into space. Dirt became a 
crime, fresh air and clean linen, 
sweet food, and soft hands a piety. 
A great kitchen was organized which 
provided well-cooked food for a thou- 
sand men. Washing was a lost art 
in the hospital; but this band of wo- 
men created, as with a breath, a great 
laundry, and a strange cleanliness 
crept along the walls and beds. Some 
stores had arrived from England, sick 
men were languishing for them; but 
routine required that they should be 
inspect<-d by a board before heing is- 
sued, ‘ihe board, moving with heavy- 
footed slowness had not done its work. 
and the use of these stores was denied 
to the sick and dying. soldiers. Flor- 
ence Nightingale called a couple of or- 
derlies. walked to the door, quietly 
ordered them to burst it onen and the 
stores to he distributed. Between the 
needs of hundreds of sick men was 
the Incked door, the symbol of red- 
tape.” 





WOMEN TEACHERS AND LAND 
ENTRIES. 





A decision recently obtaine1 in the 
Federal Court by Miss Frances Gates, 
a school teacher of Superior, Wis., is 
a matter of interest to teachers, both 
men and women, who have made or 
wh? contemplate making land entries. 

Four years ago Miss Gates made an 
entry of Government land near Solon 
Springs, Wis., and went on the claim 
as the law required. As her means 
were limited, she returned to Superior 
at the beginning of the school year, and 
resumed teaching to earn money to 
complete her work on the land. Every 
vacation she spent on her claim, about 
fourteen weeks to each of the four 
years, built a house and made improve- 
ments, but resumed teaching in the 
fall. In her absence some persons at- 
tempted to seize her land under the 
abandonment clause of the law. She 
fought them, carried the matter to the 
Federal Court and obtained a decisivn 
to the effect that abandonment had 
not been proven, as the entry-woman 
had clearly established her residence 
by piain intent, and the fact that ne- 
cessity compelled her to leave the land 
to earn a living temporarily could not 
he taken advantage of to deprive her of 
the results of the efforts put fortS in 
good faith. 

As far as it goes this decision is a 
clear victory for Miss Gates; she still 
holds her land against those who 
would wrest it from her. As reported 
through the press the decision had a 
far-reaching application. It was given 
wide publicity that the Federal Court 
commissioner “plainly stated that the 
ruling would apply to all employed as 
teachers who showed good intents and 
acted in good faith in complying as 
nearly as possible with the law.” 

Consequently the Interior Depart- 
ment has been receiving a flood of in- 
quiries regarding the effect of that de- 
cisicn. These inquiries show that the 
decision has been construed through- 
out the public land States as equiva- 
lent to a declaration that teachers may 
be permitted to make homestead en- 
tries and final proof without comply- 
ing with the requirements exacted 
from other applicants. 

The General Land Office has issued 





a statement that the decision has re- 
ceived a construction which was not 
contemplated by the department. The 
decisicn did not apply to a commuta- 
tion case, but to a case in which the 
applicant had held the land for four of 
the fire years required by law. The 
decision was not final, and dealt with 
the rights of the contestant rather 
than those of the contestee, merely 
holding that the improvements were 
adequate, but not attempting to say 
whether title wfil be granted at the 
end of five years if the proof shows 
only fourteen weeks’ occupancy for 
each year. They therefore warn teach- 
ers that disappointment is likely to be 
the fate of those who attempt to ob- 
tain land by living on it only in vaca- 
tion time, and especially of those who 
attempt to obtain it under such a plan 
with the commutation feature added. 
It is therefore by no means sure 
that Miss Gates will be able to make 
final proof and obtain a title to her 
land. As a matter of public service 
the Woman's Journal states the fucts 
in the case and passes on the warning 
from the General Land Office to teach- 
ers who wish to take up homesteads. 
F. M. A. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 





Prof. R. E. Macnaughten, in the 
Canadian Magazine for June, makes 
an earnest “plea for the parliamentary 
woman suffrage in the Dominion of 
Canada.” In view of the admirable 
results achieved by the vote of the 
Women in federated Australia, which 
he recounts, reprinted in another col- 
umn, the Professor asks: “Why, when 
the women of Australia have received 
and proved themselves worthy of this 
privilege, should the same right any 
longer be denied to their Canadian 
sisters?” He adds: 

“It surely cannot seriously be = ar- 
gued that there is any real difference 
between the two cases, or that the 
mere environment of the Southern 
Cross has such a benign influence that 
the individual woman who can exer- 
cise her yote when living in Tasmania, 
New Zealand, or Australia, should be 
disfranchised if she comes to Canada. 
The women of the Commonwealth and 
of the Dominion alike betong to the 
sume race, have the same civilization, 
and are distinguished from the rest of 
the world by the same national char- 
acteristics. And if it be true, as seems 
to he generally concedel, that female 
suffrage in ‘+--+ is exercising a 
purifying influence in the domain of 
politics, it might well be argued that 
Canada has even more need of such an 
influence than Australia. The proxim- 
ity of the United States (where the po- 
litical atmosphere has iong been nota- 
bly corrupt) has not, it would seem, 
been altogether ineffective in introduc- 
ing certain of the least desirable of 
American methods across the boundary 
line. If Canadian political life is ever 
to obtain that purity and serenity 
which all right-minded citizens most 
earnestly desire, it would seem that 
the shartest and most effective road to 
it would be through female suffrage. 
And if, as seems beyond question, the 
women of Canada wish to use such a 
privilege with the same _ intelligence, 
earnestness, and appreciation as their 
Australian sisters. there is surely no 
reasonable ground for doubting that 
the same beneficial results which have 


~VWa 


been noticed in Australia would be 
equally noticeable here.” 
The Professor remarks that “while 


some allowance may not unreasonably 
be made for the prejudices of an old- 
established and conservative country 
like England, the mere fact of such a 
prejudice existing there is surely no 
argument for its perpetuation in a 
country like Canada, which may well 
be expected to show a more excellent 
way. And the present time, when 
great questions of national and inter- 
national policy must inevitably be 
face, seems a peculiarly fitting one 
for introducing into Canadian political 
life those elements of clarifying and re- 
fining influence, which will always be 
the inevitable concomitant of the ad- 
mssion of women to the councils of a 
nation.” 

“The real difference,” as Prof. Mac- 
naughten points out, “will be in the 
quality of the vote, “when women are 


included. In this regard there will be 
a genuine and sensible difference, 


though it may be somewhat difficult to 
analyze or define it. None the less will 
it exist. 

“T have reserved,” says the Professor, 
“for the end of my article what I re- 
garl as the strongest argument in 
favor of female suffrage. It is an ar- 
gument which, to me, appeals with ir- 
resistible force. It is sometimes said 
that as married women will generally 
vote on the same side as their hus- 
bands, the reason for a large propor- 
tion of the female sex being admitted 
to the franchise is ipso fact» elimi- 
nated. While agreeing with the prob- 
ability of the statement, I utterly dis- 
sent from the conclusion which it is 
thorght to draw from it. Doubtless, 
in 90 cases out of 100, wives will vote 
as their husbands (or husbands will 
vote for the same candidate as their 
wives). And I may add. the grown- 
un daughters of the family will mob- 
ablv also vote on the same side as 
their parents. But, far from being an 
areypment against woman = suffrage. 
this fact surelv affords one of the most 
eogent pleas in its favor. The vote of 
the marriel man in any eommunity is 
always and necessarily a conservative 





vote in the best sense of the term. 
The married man from the very fact 
that he has given hostages to for- 
tune represents more than any other 
man the element of stability in na- 
tional life. With the increasing facili- 
ties and increasing opportunities of 
modern civilization, the bachelor may 
be here today and at the other end of 
the world in six months’ time. He has 
no unavoidable ties to keep him to the 
spot, and wherever fortune seems to 
offer the best chance of success, thither 
will he go. With the married man 
the case is very different, and espe- 
cially so as regards a married man 
with a growing family. For such an 
one a move is so difficult and expen- 
sive that countless causes hold him 
to the place in which his lot happens 
to be cast. And the necessary conse- 
quence is that he has a far more albid- 
ing and provident regard for the coun- 
try in which he is settled than the man 
to whom that country represents little 
more than a place of temporary 
‘ourn. Whether he be a Tory or a 
Radical in politics, his vote will cer- 
tainly be cast with some regard to the 
permanent stability of his country, and 
the future welfare of his family. In 
other words his vote will always he a 
vote of relative prudence and conser- 


s0- 


vatism. Now the power of this pru- 
dential vote will be enormously in- 
creased by female suffrage. If we cal- 


culate (and I think the figures are 
probably understated) that on the 
average every married man will under 
female suffrage also represent the vote 
of a wife and one daughter, then it is 
clear that this most important element 
of national stability will be increased 
in power by two hundred per cent. In 
other words, hesides all its other ad- 
vantages, female suffrage must inevita- 
bly tend to an enormous increase in 
the power of the family vote, and that 
vote is bound to be cast in the best 
interests of the State, of which the 
familv itself is the origin and proto- 
type.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Comment is in order upon the 
death some short time ago, in a little 
room in a cheap hotel in Omaha, of 
Col. Alexander Hoagland of Ken- 
tucky, who gave up 40 years of his 
life to advocating the curfew law and 
to friendly oversight and care for 
newsboys and other lads who were in 
the way of finding the wrong kind of 
training in the city streets. In this 
work, during the prosecution of whic 
Col. Hoagland went from city to city 
all over the country, he spent what 
money he possessed, and then con- 
tinued to work in straitened circum- 
stances, Individuals who appreciated 
Col. Hoagland’s desire to make good 
men out of the boys of the streets 
sent him money now and then, and 
he managed to live and continue his 
labors, for his personal wants were 
few. It wiil be remembered that 
Springfield's adoption of the curfew 
bell was the result of a visit from 
Col. Hoagland. He was a man of edu- 
cation and refinement, with a good 
record of service in the civil war, and 
he had engaging personal qualities 
that appealed to boys. There is no 
record of the number of street boys 
who owed their start in life to this 
man, who passed away at the age of 
75 years, but there must have been 
very many such. Col. Hoagland be- 
came possessed of one idea, but it 
was well worth cherishing, and there 
are many who will regret his going. 





WOMAN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rey. Nellie M. Opdale of Orono, Me., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
Universalist Church at Marlboro, 
Mass. This congregation, with which 
Mrs. Opdale began her work on last 
Sunday, has become accustomed to 
women ministers through the occasion- 
al preaching of the Rev. Mrs. R. D. 
Van Tassell, wife of the former pastor, 
For many years Mrs. Opdale was ac- 
tively engaged in church and suffrage 
werk in Wisconsin. Her coming to 
Massachusetts is a matter of congratu- 
lation to suffragists as well as to her 
denomination. 

Women are obtaining due recognition 
in the foreign work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Two women were 
elected as lay delegates to the first 
General M. E. Conference of Japan, 
held last May. A whole day at the 
China Centennial Missionary Confer- 
ence was devoted to the gospel work 
of woman, An elaborate paper on the 
subject, prepared by a large committee 
of women and distributed in advance 
of the Conference and by res>slutions 
laid before the Conference, was ex- 
plained and advocated by thirty-five 
speakers, of whom twenty-nine were 
women. By resolution the Conference 
rejoicel “to note the openings for 
evangelist work by women among wo- 
men of all classes,” and called upon 
the home churches to send out many 
more workers. At the final meeting 
of the Conference, when volunteer five- 
minute speeches were in order, Bishop 
Foss in his report says that “a woman 


representing the Woman's’ Foreign 
Missionary Society of the M. E. 


Chureh, South, made one cf the most 
fitting, spiritual and impressive of 
those brief addresses.” 


_ @ © 





THE GIRL WHO PAYS HER WAY. 


“You probably have no conception 
of your importance as a unit. Few 
of us have,” writes Margaret E. 
Sangster in Woman's Home Compan- 
‘on for July. “Yet society is so 
constructed that we depend on one 
another, and, without quite under- 
standing it, we constantly assist in 
molding the opinions and shaping the 
conduct of people whom we may never 
meet, and who apparently never ap- 
proach our neighborhood. For in- 
stance, I knew intimately a young 
girl who was born in a tenement 
house on the East Side of New York, 
who scrambled up as best she could 
through a meager and poverty-strick- 
en childhood, working as a cash girl 
in a department store when she was 
fourteen, and later earning her live- 
lihood in a tobacco factory. Her 
work when she first became one of 
my girls was very hard and unwhole- 
some, her face was pale, fingers were 
stained, her hours were long and her 
weekly wage, most of it given to her 
mother, was a sum that many girls 
in well-to-do families spend on can- 
dies and chiffons without a thought 
of economy. But she had a dainty 
air, was fastidiously neat, arrdnged 
her hair very prettily and was gentle 
and attractive in speech and manner. 
She had the sweet and refined air 
of a lady. How to account for it 
would have been a puzzle had I known 
girls of only one condition and train- 
ing. I asked no questions, yet I 
found out without much trouble what 
I wanted to know. My little friend 
was spending a Sunday with me, and 
she said, incidentally, ‘When I was 
a “Fresh Air,” the year I was ten, I 
saw a young grl who must have been 
fifteen. She was the loveliest thing 
you could imagine. She used to drive 
down the road past the farm where 
we were staying, and I knew she wes 
going to the train to meet her father. 
Often she stopped with her mother 
and visited a little with us, and I 
made up my mind that I would be like 
that grl._ I tried to talk as she did. 
I made her my pattern. Afterward 
when I was a “cash,” I sometimes saw 
her in the store, and oh! what a joy 
it was when at last she came to the 


Settlement and sang for us in the 
evenings. That girl has been my 
ideal.’ 


“‘Did you ever tell her about it?’ 
I asked. 

“‘T have never spoken a single word 
to her,’ was the reply. ‘I don’t want 
to. I like better to think of her as a 
star or a beautiful flower. She be- 
longs to me and I belong to her, and 
if we were acquainted maybe it 
wouldn't be so perfect.’""—The Mail 
and Times. 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


WOMEN. 


The July issue of “The World To- 
day” contains a valuable resume of 
the work of the International Council 
of Women, contributed by Mrs. Ida H. 
Harper. The International is now 
composed of twenty National Councils 
and represents an aggregate of about 
eight mill’on women. 

Under the four standing commit- 
tees of peace and arbitration, legal 
position of women, social purity, and 
woman suffrage, these women of the 
entire globe are investigating present 
condit’ons, particularly with reference 
to women and children, and are in- 
stituting reforms. 

The lines of work made most prom- 
inent vary, of course, in different 
countries according to the progress al- 
ready made and the character of the 
wrongs most flagrant and the needs 
most imperative. Everywhere the 
National Counc'ls are concerned about 
the protection and education of chil- 
dren, the rights of wives and moth: 
ers, and the wages of women teachers 
and working women. 

To one unacquainted with the pres- 
ent status of the woman = suffrage 
movement, the extent, as shown by 
Mrs. Harper, to which the National 
Councils are asking the ballot of their 
respective governments would be a 
surpr’sing revelation. The National 
Council of France demands the suf- 
frage on the same terms as men. The 
Council of Germany is working to 
abolish the law which forbids political 
meetings of women, those for suffrage 
being included under this head. In 
Sweden the Council is espec’ally ac- 
tive in working for parliamentary 
suffrage. In Denmark the Council is 
giving most of its effort to the secur- 
ing of suffrage for women. The Hol- 
land Council is also working for wom- 
an suffrage. The Ital‘'an Council is 
concentrating its efforts largely in 
securing the right to the municipal 
vote. The Council of Austria has pre- 
sented to the prime minister ana 
both houses of parliament petitions 
demand‘ng for women the same right 
of suffrage as granted to men. 

The National Councils of the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, 
during their nearly twenty years’ ex- 
istence, have worked in behalf of the 


ballot for women. In Australia, New 
Zealand and Norway, the Councils, 
having helped to obtain the full ballot 
for women, are now seeking to con- 
serve their pol'tical power for the im- 
provement of the people in their re- 
spective commonwealths. 
F. M. A. 





PRIZES FOR LITERATURE, 


The American Humane Education 
Society offers three prizes of one 
thousand dollars each, for the best 


drama on “The Christ of the Andes,” 
the best story showing the folly and 
wickedness of international wars, and 
the best story calculated to make the 
rich and poor kinder to one another, 
thus lessening disputes between cap- 
ital and labor. 

Each competition must be received 
at the office of the society, 19 Milk 
street, Boston, on or before January 
1, 1908. Full details in regard to 
the prizes and subjects are given in 
the July number of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,.”” which may be obtained at the 
number mentioned, 

A prize of one thousand dollars of- 


fered by the society for the best 
dramatization of the book “Black 
Beauty,” was last month awarded 


to M‘ss Flavia Rosser of Butler, Mo. 
The committee of theatrical critics 
which examined the thirteen MS'S. 
competing for the prize and se ected 
Miss Rosser’s as the best by far, sug- 
gested that it be placed in the hands 
of some expert playwright “with the 
hope and expectation that a fine act- 
ing play, admirably calculated to pop- 
ularize the teachings of the humani- 
tarian movement might result.” 

The play has been sold for twelve 
hundred dollars to a leading theatri- 
eal firm in Boston, which is preparing 
for its early presentation on a grand 
scale. M. A. 


—_ — 


CATHOLIC CONVENTION. 


LADIES’ 


Springfield, Mass., will greet this 
week a thousand women, who come 
from all parts of the country as dele- 
gates of the Ladies’ Catholic Benevo- 
lent Association to attend a triennial 
convention which, beginning Tuesday, 
will last through ten days. That city 
has long been a popular convention 
place, and the more attractive it be- 
comes the more meetings will be held 
there and the better it will be for the 
city. But there is nothing really mer- 
cenary in the welcome held out to the 
visitors of this week. The “L. C. B. 
A.,” as it is usually called, for short, 
is a remarkable organization. It was 
the first exclusively women’s frater- 
nal-insurance association to be formed 
in the world, and it has grown to large 
preportions. It had on January 1 last, 
1023 branches, with a membership of 
about 100,000. It has paid to benefici- 
aries in the 17 years of its existence, 
nearly $5,000,000, the death payments 
last year being $703,617. It has more 
than $80,000,000 of insurance in force. 
And all this business is conducted 
by women. 





NO LADY NOHOW. 








| Grace Thompson Seton, author of 
“Nimrod’'s Wife,” tells an amusing in- 


e‘dent which occurred during her 
western trip. Out in one of the little 
hamlets of the Rockies she was 


mounted on her horse and dressed, as 
usual, in the riding habit she de- 
s'gned specially for her use—a_ di- 
vided skirt affair. A lady (?) from 
Connecticut came forth from the inn 
and standing arms akimbo, studied 
the rider with undisguised attention. 
It is to be regretted that we cannot 
say with admiration. The watcher 
was a former worker in a shoe factory 
in Connecticut. Having gazed her fill 
upon the mounted apparitton she gave 
forth her verdict in a loud _ tone: 
“Well, one thing is sure; you ain't 
no lady, nohow.” It is hoped that the 
breezes of the West will do the’r good 
work and sweep the Connecticut view- 
point toward a wider horizon. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Your dog tried to bite me. Is there 
anything the matter with him?” 

“Evidently. He is either near sighted 
or else lacking in good taste.”’—Syra- 
cuse Herald. 





Hewitt—“I’m another man since I 
was married.” 

Jewett—I should think one of you 
would stay home nights with your 
wife.” 





Benevolent Old Party—‘‘Well, well, 
but you are a little fellow to be play- 
ing in the street. Can you talk yet?” 
The Little Fellow—‘Naw, but I kin 
swear.’’—Puck. 





King Edward was racing down one 
of the country roads in his motor car 
at a speed beyond the legal limit. “Hi! 
hi!’ called a policeman. “Stop there, 
in the name of the law!” His majesty 
slackened speed and called out, “But 
Im the king!" “Jest you come aht o’ 
that,”’ was the reply, “‘an’ let’s ’ave yer 
correc’ description. Yer the third 
blessed kind wot’s come along this 
| morning! ’"’—Scrap-book. 
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THE GUARDS RIDE OUT. 





By Hermann Hagedorn, Jr. 





There’s tramping of hoofs in the busy 
street, 
There's clanking of sabres on floor 
and stair, 


There’s sound of restless, hurrying 
feet, 

Of voices that whisper, of lips that en- 
treat— 


Will they live, will they die, will 
they strive, will they dare? 

The houses are garlanded, flags flut- 
ter gay, 

For « troop of the Guard rides ‘forth 
today. 


Oh, the troopers will ride and their 
hearts will leap, 
When it’s shoulder to shoulder and 
friend to friend— 
But it’s some to the pinnacle, some to 
the deep, 
And some in the glow of their strength 


to sleep: 
And for all it’s a fight to the tale’s 
far end. ’ 
And it’s each to his goal, nor turn nor 
sway, 
When the troop of the Guard rides 


forth today. 


The dawn is upon us, the pale light 

speeds 
To the zenith 

golden dart. 

On, up! Boot and saddle! 
to your steeds! 

There's a city beleaguered that cries 
for men’s deeds, 


with glamour and 


Give spurs 


With the pain of the world in its 
cavernous heart. 
Our be the triumph! Humanity 
calls! 
Life’s not a dream in the 
clover! 


On to the walls, on to the walls, 
On to the walls, and over! 
—From Harvard Class Poem. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Louisiana. 

The Era Club of New Orleans is 
planning to do a broad and effective 
work. The newly elected president, 
Mrs. O. W. Chamberla‘n, proposes to 


83,400,000, which is about the present 
population of the whole United States. 


lowa, 

The Mothers’ Club of Charles City 
closed a very successful year’s work 
last month. Mrs. A. O. Rusie was re- 
elected president and Mrs. Gordon 
Stephens was made secretary and 
treasurer. The program commit- 
tee recommended a continued study 
of “Froebel’s Mother Play,” and in 
addition “The Physical Care of the 
Child.” The circle is made up of 
young mothers. 





HELP FOR ARMENIAN WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the last ten years a society has 
existed in London, of which the title 
“Friends of Armen‘a.” explains its ob- 
ject. It is non-political and for pur- 
poses of relief only. During this time 


£54,000 ($270,000) has been sent to 
Turkey for the assistance, through 
the American missionaries, of the 


cruelly wronged Christian subjects o1 
the Porte. Five hundred ch'ldren 
have been educated at the Mission 
Orphanages and sent into the world 
equipped, as far as possible, for the 
battle of life, and many hundreds 
of despairing women, widows of mar- 
tyred men, have become, through their 
beautiful needlework, independent and 
able to rise above their misery and 
rega’n some measure of hope. 

For each £6 ($30) per annum, the 
boys and girls are fed, clothed and 
taught in the Mission Orphanages, 
and receive tender care from the piti- 
ful men and women who leave their 
own happier land in order to minister 
to the needs of these unhappy ones. 
The boys are taught a trade, and 
the grils educated in housewifery 
and needlework, so that until mar- 
riage (the only outlook for a girl in 
Turkey), they are able to support 
themselves in the orphanages and to 
be of use to their benefactors. 

‘The society has now 220 children 
on its books, and help is constantly 
implored for the starving, tax-ridden 
peasants of the interior, whose wretch- 
ed condit’‘on and constant suffer- 
ing is such a heavy tax on the gen- 
erosity and goodness of the American 
missionaries. In a recent letter one 
of these writes: 

“We ourselves have enough to eat, 
but it is almost intolerable to 
the distress around us and not be able 


see 





accentuate the difference between 
the open meetings of the club and | 
the regular ones. At the open meet- 
ings it is her idea that only the most | 
pressing and vital subjects shall be | 
discussed, one of which that calls for | 
urgent attention being the institution | 
of a juven'le court, and the other that | 
of improved drainage. The need for | 
# juvenile court is one that the Era | 
Club has long recognized, and the im- | 
provement of conditions of childhood | 
has always been one of its first cares. | 
The drainage system is one also that} 
it feels in a measure respons'ble for, | 
as it was through the club's efforts 
that the introduction of the system | 
was first made possible. 

Work for woman suffrage will be} 
extended and emphasized. In an an-|! 
nouncement of the club’s plans the | 
Sunday Picayune says: 

“Next year will be a very busy year 
in the club, as the Legislature meets 
in 1908, and the president considers 
the time ripe for the introduction of 
suffrage, and all the work of the club 
will be concentrated along those | 
lines. While the fine civic work the 
club has done will be kept up and all 
movements affecting the home and 
children will be as religiously looked 
after as heretofore, the main issue 
will be along the lines of suffrage. 
The different work mapped out by 
the club all points towards an ef 
fective campaign along these lines. 
There will be a prize, to begin with, | 
offered to Tulane and Newcomb vot 

| 





dents for a .debate on ‘Suffrage.’ 
The club will work for the initiative 
and referendum, to the end that all 
important issues will be decided by 
the people, and not by the Legisla- 
ture. There will be at every meeting 
ten-minute talks on important suffrage 
topics, and everyth'ng will be done to 
create suffrage sentiment. There will 
be a strong movement to strengthen 
the State organization. Miss Kate 
Gordon being empowered to use all 
funds on hand for this purpose. Cir- 
cles of ten will also be formed to 
strengthen the State organization. 
The newly introduced parlor meetings 
for the intelligent discussion of wom- 
an suffrage is also expected to materi- 
ally increase the cause of suffrage 
throughout the city. Candidates for 
the gubernatorial office will hence- 
forth be asked to give their opinion 
on the question of the ballot for wom- 
en. In fact nearly every detail of 
work mapped out bears some stamp 
of suffrage upon its face, or is imme- 
diately connected with it.” 
Texas. 

An idea of the immensity of Texas 
and a suggestion of its possibilities 
may be had in the fact that while 
Japan, with an area of 148,000 square 
miles, has a population of 47,000,000, 
or about 318 persons to the square 
mile, a density of population nearly 
equal to that of Massachusetts, Texas, 
with the land area of 262,290 square 
miles, had by the census of 1900 but 
3,048,710 population. When the den- 
sity of Texas’ population equals that 
of Japan and it is, in fact, better cap- 
able than Japan of supporting such a 


|support, through its handkerchief 





density, its population will number 


to relieve if. It sometimes seems 
as ‘f it would kill us to be constantly 


beset by these tales of woe. Oh 
Lord: How long!” 

And ‘n other regions the poverty 
and suffering are terrible. 

In Marash, an industrial work has 


been laboriously built up, under the 
most trying conditions, which gives 
in 
dustry alone, to 200 women. Two 
of the elder orphans instruct a class 


of 50 pupils, and the mothers are glad | 


for their girls to go where they are 


safe, and to have them learn what 
will bring remunerative employment 
in the future. The boys weave a 


native cotton material. alaja, which is 
sold throughont this reg‘on. 

But the rent of the industrial rooms 
is too great a tax on the slender re- 


|sources, for there is no working capi- 


tal, and unless a few hundred pounds 
can be raised and the building be, 
come the property of the Mission, it 
is more than probable that the enter. 
prise will have to be abandoned. Th’'s 
would be a cruel blow to the town, 
and we beg for such help as would 
avert such a catastrophe, 

The funds of the society are failing, 
and we have to face the sad question 
as to whether we can continue to send 
adequate support for the orphan chil- 
dren now on our books, and to meet 
the demands made upon us for the 
succour of the starving people. In 
this dilemma we appeal to the humane 
people of America and ask their help. 
If the brotherhood of humanity be 
not an empty name, which God for- 
b‘d; if we realize our duties of brother- 
hood, let us help these suffering 
women and children out of the dark 
shadows into a more sunlit world, 
where they may start afresh. 

We do net wish to pauperize these 
people by mere giving. but to help 
them to help themselves. Under the 
fostering care of the missionaries, the 
children’s characters are formed and 
developed, and their influence on the 
future of the'r country promises to 
be of the best. Help us to give them 
their little chance in life. Christ 
taught us who our neighbor truly is 


—he whom we have “power to aid 
and bless” with never-flagging sym- 
pathy and compassion. Who can 


want help more than these poor op 
pressed people. born under the domin- 
ion of the “Great Assassin,” whose 
evil influence pursues his Christian 
subjects so relentiessly? We believe 
that a better time will come some 
day, and we want the help that will 
enable these victims to live to see it. 
Our president is the Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, who takes a deep interest 
in the work of the society, and has 
herself striven strenuously for it. 
Our chairman is Mr. E. W. Brooks, of 
the Society of Friends. Any con- 
tributions towards our funds may be 
sent to Hector Munro Ferguson, Esq.. 
Hon. Treasurer, “Friends of Armenia,” 
47 Victoria St., Westminster, London 
S. W.. England. or to Miss E. Cant- 
low, Secretary. 
Mary Hickson (Mrs.) 
Of the Executive. 





The medical school of Cornell Uni- 
versity this year graduated ten women 


in a class of 72 students, and of the | 


four honor’. students, two were 


women. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Wochschr. says that opposition to the 
admission of women to the medical 
profession is gradually dying out. 


The Arena Club of New Orleans is 
making a strong effort to bring social 
pressure to bear against illicit con- 
nections between white men and col- 
ored women. 


“When the heat 
floats, 
And the poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s 
throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh,— 
It is July.” 


like a mist veil 


Japan has bestowed war medals up- 
on ten American women volunteer 
nurses and nineteen American news- 
paper correspondents for services ren- 
dered during the recent war with Rus- 
sia. 


Governor Guild of this State has ap- 
pointed Mrs, Nellie B. Palmer of South 
Framingham to be a member of the 
board of trustees of the Medfield In- 
sane Asylum in place of Elizabeth 
Thurber, who declined reappointment. 


King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
are to make a motor tour through the 
picturesque quarry districts of North 
Wales. This is the first time that the 
Queen has consented tv take such a 
trip, though the King is an enthusi- 
astic motorist. 

Jingoes, American and Japanese, are 
doing their best to stir up strife be- 
tween the Urited States and Japan. In 
Tokio, July the Nichi Nichi, in a 
leading editorial regrets the necessity 
of being compelled to write again in 
defence of the rights of Japanese com- 
patriots in San Francisco. 

A younger sister of Mrs. Agassiz, 
Miss Emma Forbes Cary, long ago be- 
came a convert to the Catholic faith, 
and has done much for the Catholic 
juvenile literature, besides serving 
most generously and effectively for 
many terms on the Massachusetts 
Prison Commission. 

The birthday of Miss Anna A. Gor- 
don, July 21, will be celebrated as a 


- 
2 
-. 


“Red Letter Day” by the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union. AS 
leader cf ihe children’s hosts through- 


out the World’s W. C. T. U. and com- 
| piler of the songs of the Loyal Tem- 
}perance Legion, “she fills a unique 
| place and fills it in a unique manner.” 





| Sing a song of Harriman, 
Pockets full of stocks, 
Four and twenty railroads 
Stripped of all their rocks. 


When the seandal ended— 
No one else to rob, 

We had the discredit, 
Harriman—his job. 





—Life. 

' 

| The use of the Red Cross—a symbol | 
| dear to all Christians—is not accepta- | 
| ble to all the Powers as a token of! 
j the wile-open philanthropy for which 
}the movement called by that name} 
stands, 
cross only on the ground that it is the | 
Swiss coat of arms, while Turkey de- | 
| clines to use it at all, substituting for | 
it the crescent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“In Australia, 212,000 women 


Exchange. 

The above misstatement is going the 
rounds. In Federated Australia about 
one million women are voters. Of 
these more than 800,000 voted at the 
last election. 


At Chicopee, July 3, Stanislaus Lus- 
tek, robbed of his wife’s savings, which 
he had drawn by fraud from the Chico- 
pee Falls Savings Bank, was sentenced 
|} to a year in jail. Lustek went to the 
bank with his wife’s bank book and 
secured the money on deposit. He lost 
no time in taking a train for New 
York, and on his first night in the big 
city was robbed of every cent he had. | 
Repentant, he returned to Chicopee io 
fall into the hands of the police. 

The tenth year of New York’s Sum- 
mer School of Philanthropy has opened 
with an unprecedented attendance. 
The new pupils have entered on their 
five weeks’ course with enthusiasm. 





ment workers is greater than the sup- 
ply. Most cities and towns now or- | 
ganize their charities according to a 
plan, and it is considered necessary 
that these should be administered by 
persons of technical training. 


| 


Several of the great nations sent 
women delegates to the International 
Red Cross convention in London. 
Women delegates were sent not only 
by England and America, but by 
France, Switzerland and Italy. One 
of the English delegates was Miss 
| Ethel McCaul, a nurse who was ap- 
| pointed through Queen Alexandra's 
influence to go to the seat of war 
during the Russo-Japanese conflict to 
study the Japanese arrangements for 
saving life. 

“Ours is a very strange trade,” said 
Fanny Kemble, the actress, who al- 
ways disliked her hereditary profes- 
sion. Perhaps it is for that very rea- 
son that people like to read novels 
about stage-life. The English-writing 
authors who deal in such fiction are 
sareful not to be too realistic. They 
leave that for French writers; under- 
standing, as the philosopher, Dooley, 
has said, that truth in fiction does not 








China agrees to employ the/| that suggest 


Although Miss Lily F. Foster of New 
York, factory inspector, is a Protes- 
tant, she has just received from Rome 
a document bearing the portrait of 
Pope Piux X., conveying to her and to 
her relatives to the third degree the 
apostolic benediction and plenary in- 
dulgence “in articulo mortis.” This 
benediction was given in recognition 
of her services in behalf of labor. 
Miss Foster has also recently received 
from Governor Hughes the pen used 
in signing the Page child labor bill, 
of which she was the originator. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster will have the 
sympathy of her many friends on the 
sudden death of her son, Emory Fos- 
ter, of the editorial staff of-the N. Y. 
World. Mr. Foster was widely known 


in newspaper circles, and had held re- 
sponsible executive places in New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 


Chicago. He was thirty-six years old. 
Hie leaves a wife and a young daugh- 
ter. His death took place during 
sleep, and was probably painless. It 
was due to sudden and acute Bright's 
disease. 


The “Craftsman” for July is un- 
usually interesting. having fine illus- 
trated articles on S. H. Barglum and 
| Albert Humphreys, two American ar- 
| tists, who find inspiration in their 
own country. It has a _ picturesque 
description of the Italian lace workers 
of New York, and a thoughtful paper 
on “Child Wage Earners in England,” 
with two readable dissertations on 
the architectural value and proper 
treatment of the window, and one on 
Japanese influence in architecture. 

The special departments are well 
sustained and valuable. 


For fourteen years women In France 
have been working to get married 
women the control of their earnings. 
A bill to grant them this right has 
reached the second reading, and it is 
believed that success is in sight. As 
things are now, if a married woman 
earns & dollar in washing or a thou- 
sand dollars by writing a successful 
novel, every cent of it belongs to her 
husband. 
and puts it in the bank she cannot 
draw it out without an order from 
him, but he can draw it and spend it 
as he pleases. 





Thursday $15,000,000 were expended 





If she secures the money, 


The Emperor of Japan has bestowed 
war medals on twenty-nine Americans 
who took part in the recent Russo- 
Japanese war. The list is composed of 
ten women (volunteer nurses) and 
nineteen correspondents of American 
papers. The medals are of golden 
bronze, about the size of a double 
eagle, bearing on the face the crossed 


imperial standards of Japan, sur- 
mounted by the rising sun. The re- 


verse presents a monumental shaft, 
flanked by a branch of palm and one 
of laurel. They are of the Imperial 
Order of the Crown. Dr. Anita New- 
comb McGee, of Washington, D. C., re- 
ceives the order of the sixth class, 
while the remainder of the nurses and 
the war correspondents receive orders 
of the seventh class. 


The nom de plume, Onoto Watan- 
na, of the author of “The Diary of 
Delia,” covers a multitude of interest- 


ing facts. Onoto Watanna is the 
daughter of an Englishman, Mr. 
Eaton, and her mother is of pure 


Japanese and Chinese descent. The 
author is married to an American, 
Mr. William Babcock, of New York 
City. Onoto Watanna, who is but 26 
years old, has written seven books, 
and is hard at work upon another. 
Her experiences from the time she left 
China until she reached New York 
City are varied and interesting. The 
Eaton home in Canada was a sort of 
camping ground for many Japanese 
and Chinese travelers in America. 
The author’s father was a warm friend 
of Chinese Gordon, also of the secre- 
tary of Lee Hung Chang.—Mail and 
Times. 


A convention of the federation ol 
American Zionists is in session at 
Tannersville, N. Y. One hundred and 
twenty delegates have already arrived 
from various parts of the country. 
They are much interested in the arts 
and crafts school established at Pales- 
tine about two years ago by Boris 
Schatz, a Jewish sculptor. Today 
the school has over 100 pupils, and 
if sufficiently supported could have 
thousands. The delegates are agreed 
upon two plans to assist the school, 
one to contribute generously to its 
maintenance; the other to create a 
market in this country for its prod- 
ucts, chief among them being carpets, 
which are woven in pure Hebrew de- 
signs. Another project discussed is 


on gunpowder and explosives to kill 43 the formation of a syndicate for the 
persons and wound or maim 2,153, as| exploitation and development of in- 


reported. The final tally will be 


dustrial opportunities in Palestine. 


twice this. The “celebration” causes ) This includes plans for irrigation, 


a death list at which any other civil- 
ized country would’ be aghast. It is 
endured here because of the survival 
of brutalizing practices whch play 
their part in making this country the 


/most murderous in the world. No 
; other has such an awful list of mur- 
| ders or so short a list of hangings. 


Pardon boards are ready after a few 


| years to pardon almost any crime. 


Mr. Hobson, elected Congressman, 
declares blithely that a war 
Japan is sure to come off. Does he 
know that he is making mischief? 
Does he care? Such mouthings es 
and sometimes create 
the evil which all sensible people dep- 
recate. He would be in less perilous 
and injurious business lecturing to 


those, if any remain, who want to 
| hear 
ne n are; And the President and the Secretary 
qualified to vote, but only 174 have! of the Navy have made a mess of it 


him, and kissing silly women. 


exercised the right. The rest probably | in denying and declaring that our big- 
couldn't make up their minds how to gest navy is to be sent to the Pacific 
vote before the polls were closed.”— (coast, which cannot but stir remark 


and anxiety. —N. Y. Independent. 


The last “Labor Bulletin” issued un- 
der Chief Charles F. Pidgin’s adminis- 


| tration of the State bureau of labor 


statistics gives attention to free em- 
ployment offices as established and 
conducted in other States. It also 
contains an estimate of the population 
of the various cities of the State for 
each year up to 1910, reckoned upon 
the geometrical method. Other mat- 
ters relate to changes in wages and 
hours of labor the past year in Massa- 
chusetts,—showing 292 cases of wage 


| increases and only one of decrease; to 


trade unions in foreign countries; re- 
cent strikes and lockouts, court deci- 
sions relating to labor, ete. 


A new wage system that mnst work 
satisfactorily for both the trained 
nurses and their charges has been 
lately adopted by some of the nursing 
profession in New York. These wom- 


The demand for trained social better-| en have found that when employed 


by the week their services are so con- 
stantly demanded that exhaustion fol- 
lovs a few weeks of nursing. They 
have also found that many families 
who need nurses cannot afford to pay 
according to the regular scale of 
prices, and could really get along nice- 
ly with service of only an hour a day. 
To satisfy this class and to preserve 
their own vitality these nurses charge 
by the hour. For $1 one can thus re- 
ceive an hour’s treatment daily. 


with ; 


' 
| 


bridging, the building of railroads, the 
planting of olive and acacia trees, 
sugar and cotton plantations, and the 
working of the phosphate, sulphur 


,and asphalt beds on the coast of the 





Dead sea. 





“The Hurdy Gurdy Girl’ is now in 
the seventh week of successful run 
at the Tremont Theatre, Boston. It 
is a typical summer show, having fast 
fun, lively music, and an array ot 
pretty girls. All of the second and 
third act gowns were made by the 
leading dressmakers of Paris, such as 
Worth, Felix, Lafirriere and Paquin. 
In the casts are Jacques Kruger, May 
Boley, Walter Lawrence, Mrs. Annie 
Yeamans, Mme. Mathilde Cotrelly, 
Harry Stone, Henry Norman, Mae 
Botti, Adele Rowland, Sylvan Lang- 
lois, Arthur Conrad and Tony Sulli- 
van. There are numerous’. songs. 
“The Apple of My Eye” is sung in 
the last act. The background for 
this scene is in onyx and marble. This 
color scheme is carried out in each 
costume, chorus and principals all 
being in black and white. 





“GLOUGESTER AND GAPE ANN 


Central Wharf, foot 

Elevated stairs. Week days, 
10 A. M., 2 P. M.; leave Gloucester, 
2.15 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 10.15 

' A. M., leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Music, E. 8. MERCHANT, Manager. 


BOSTON & GLOUCESTER S. S. CO. 


Round trip, 75e. 
State St. 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and §46 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 








omnes THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand is 


crowded cars. Made of web- 








% bing and easily adjusted, simply 
4 by attaching the hook to the 
oy regular car strap. 

be It Is sanitary, practical, and 
a comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
aa 26 cents, postpaid. i tress, 
id Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 











Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 











pay even the board and lodging of one 
who offers it to the public. 





